THE    FRENCH    TRAGEDY
for a miracle,  silently picturing the course many far-seeing
politicians would have liked to pursue.
The real causes of this tragedy place the character of this second
world war in its true light, as a civil war. I can see the identical
motive which drove German patriots into the arms of the Nazis.
There was the same desperate determination in France as earlier
in Germany to wrest from its mistaken course a nation that was
stumbling blindly in self-deception and false security, and to bring
it renewed life from the elements of its history and tradition. That
desperate determination and that tragic confusion have once more
brought unfreedom and self-destruction.
Here is a French newspaper writing in much the same terms as
when we were filled with ideas of a new ordering of the State,
before the Nazi revolution. "The State will liberate itself from
many tasks for which it has not the needed competence," it writes,
and it refers to "the cells of France, the families, professions,
regions", which "will achieve the beneficent work of far-reaching
decentralization". An official speech contained the statement that
France "was a politically, economically, and socially exhausted
State". From another statement a few passages may be quoted
which correspond exactly with what, ten years earlier, was our
judgment of the Weimar Republic. A "total transformation" is
necessary; the way has been prepared for it "in the course of
twenty years of insecurity, discontent, and veiled revolt". "For
a long time," the statement continues, "a number of Frenchmen,
most of them young, outside the parties, which filled them with
disgust, have held aloof from all public life with its corruption,
dreaming of a political and moral transformation of their country."
As regards the future of Europe, "great mistakes have to be made
good; economic life must be carried on on the basis of orderly
co-operation; this co-operation, free from all ideology, will
take the place of the exclusively political form of European
equilibrium".
The feeling that we were at the end of an epoch was widespread
before the war among very varied elements of the French intel-
lectuals. There were Catholics who saw this end in terms of the
final phase of the great process of secularization that culminated
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